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DISCOURSE. 


con. 4: id, 
— “THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN.” 


‘T'HEseE words, as applied by their author, though they 
contain no religious doctrine or precept, make us acquainted 
with an interesting fact, which otherwise had been forever 
lost. For certainly it zs interesting to know that the 
earliest and the greatest of Missionaries was accompanied 
in his journeying and his labors, by a Physician. It is 
interesting to know that he, to whom we are indebted as 
the inspired author of one of the most full and elegant of 
the four Gospel Histories, and whose pen alone has re- 
corded the subsequent ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” was a 
member of the Medical profession. And it is by no means 
uninteresting or uninstructive to observe the affectionate 
manner in which the apostle mentions this physician’s 
name. 

Luke is supposed to have been, at this time, about 
four-score years of age, and.some twenty years Paul’s 
senior, As a venerable old man, a devout believer, an 
accomplished historian, a pleasant companion, a faithful 
friend, and fellow evangelist, he doubtless merited the 
love of this great Apostle and of all who knew him. And 
yet, it happens that Paul has aflixed the epithet ‘ beloved”’ 
not to any of those titles which he might have employed, 
but to that of ‘‘ physician” only. May we not infer that 
Luke, so far from having abandoned his original vocation, 
amid the pressure of other cares and higher duties, had 
still been active in it, as occasion called, and had in that 
office, in a good measure, won the aflection which he so 
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largely shared; so that his character as a physician was 
prominent in the mind of Paul, and was that around 
which all other useful activities and moral virtues clus- 
tered, making him “ the beloved.” 

Such a view of the text very obviously suggests, what I 
deem a suitable theme for brief discourse upon this 
occasion, V1Z: 


"Tue Criaims of Mepican Men on Tue EsteEEM AND GRATITUDE 
; OF THE COMMUNITY. 


And here it would be altogether appropriate, did time 
permit, to speak of the valuable services of those persons 
who are engaged in enlarging and perfecting Medical 
Science in its wide sense, as embracing not only the 
Theory of Physic, and the Principles of Surgery, but also 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacy, and Materia Medica. 
‘Yo no department of science, perhaps, is genius and talent 
more diligently and enthusiastically devoted. In none 
certainly are results of more direct and manifest practical 
utility reached. 

But I must confine my remarks now to those who are 
engaged in the practical art, rather than in the abstract 
science of medicine—to him who is abroad in the community 
as a practitioner; to the active Family Physician. And in 
regard to him I take the position-—that, few, if any, private 
or public men, have higher claims on the gratitude and 
affection of those whom they serve, than the well qualified 
and faithful physician. 


The truth of this will appear if we consider 


First, the Incalculable Importance, and the Difficulty » 


of the Work, which every such Physician is Doing. 


His work is to remove those disorders which obstruct 
the free and vigorous action of man’s physical system, and 
teach how best to avoid them in future. His office is to 
eject the intruder Patn from the fleshly tenement, or at least 
to sooth and pacify it till it becomes an endurable guest. 
It is to do battle with the hosts of disease in all the varied 
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and ‘questionable shapes” in which they assail frail 
humanity, and if he cannot conquer them, to protract the 
contest, and delay ¢heir victory, to the latest possible 
moment. 

‘This is the proper business of the physician; these are his 
ostensible objects; and these, it is to be presumed, every 
properly qualified physician, is in some good degree habit- 
ually effecting. ‘T'rue, indeed, some of their patients are 
‘nothing bettered,” and some grow worse and die. But 
that is only saying that God does not permit man wholly 
to annul the primevalcurse. Itis only saying that the 
physician, in dealing with a subject of rare intricacy and - 
diversity in its nature and forms, has not effected that 
which man has accomplished in almost no other calling. 
And till the clergyman can secure the spiritual renovation 
of all his people; or the lawyer justice for every client; or 
the merchant make every voyage successful; or at least, the 
farmer reap a good harvest from every field sown,—let not 
“the Doctor’ be condemned, or his profession denounced, 
because he fails to restore every patient. If any thing is 
settled by moral demonstration is this, that judicious 
medical treatment is the means of subtracting an immense 
amount from the sum of human suffering, and of saving 
for years of enjoyment and usefulness, innumerable lives. 

And what is this worth? ‘All that a man hath will he 
give for his life.’ Silver and gold are not precious enough 
to measure the value of the service he performs who repels 
the premature onset of the ‘‘ King of ‘Terrors.” Nor is it 
a small matter—to remove those disorders, which, without 
threatening a speedily fatal issue, bring weakness, irresolu- 
tion, discomfort, or anguish, and so often throw a deep and 
lasting gloom over life. 

But, in order to accomplish these invalaluable ends, it is 
necessary that one should de a physician and not a mere 
pretender to the physician’s art. Without science, he will 
be likely to aggravate the evil which he should remove, 
and instead of eradicating disease often exterminate the 
patient. And, by science, I] mean a knowledge of the hu- 
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man system, of its diseases, and of medicinal agents, such 
as well directed study alone can give. Much of this, doubt- 
less, may be-acquired by a course of observation and ex- 
perience, without the aid of lectures or of books. Yet the 
man who adds the knowledge of recorded cases to self-wit- 
nessed facts, and frames his theories by a wide range of in- 
duction, will ever be a wiser man, and a safer adviser, than 
the man of mere experience. And for one to repudiate 
books as useless to the physician, is to set up his own ex- 
perience as worth more than that of the whole medical 
world besides. 

We have no means of knowing what were the profes- 
sional attainments of Luke, except from the fact that Paul 
calls*him ‘‘the beloved physician,’’? which Paul never would 
have done had he not been worthy the name. But we do 
know that he was no despiser of learning, no illiterate man. 
And therefore we are sure that he availed himself of such 
books, within his reach, as promised to aid him to a better 
knowledge of the healing art. For proof of his learning, 
it is sufficient to refer to the original Gospel which bears 
his name, and the “‘ Acts of the Apostles,” where the 
scholar will find passages which, for purity and elegance of 
diction, are equal to any thing in the Grecian Classics. 

I know there are those who think that some persons 
have a sort of instinct for ‘‘doctoring,’’ which makes them 
next to infallible without reading, and almost without ex- 
perience ;—without any thing certainly of that science that 
is attained through the old and laborious path of study.— 
Lawyers, mariners, artisans, must Jearn their several pro- 
fessions. And no one would entrust the management 
of an important civil suit, or the navigation of a ship, or 
even the repair of a valuable watch, to one in either of 
those several callings who had not taken time and used 
“the means to make himself acquainted with his art. 

Yet many are found who will trust the care of their dis- 
eased bodies,—more valuable than all their estates, with 
muscles outnumbering the ropes of any ship, and far more 
delicate adjustments than a chronometer—to those who 
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must be indebted to instinct for nearly all the medical 
knowledge and skill they have. 

This error is often connected with the notion that there 
is some single article, or some happy compound of drugs, 
or some specific influence which will cure all diseases.— 
There ts a panacea, discovered, or to be discovered, of all- 
potent efficacy. Hence any mysterious medicine, and ev- 
ery bold pretender, that promises this, or any considerable 
portion of this, is sure to find patronage. And yet, when 
we consider what a complex thing the human body is, and 
from how many causes, mechanical, atmospherical, chem- 
ical, mental and moral, in infinitely varied combinations, 
it is liable to derangement—and what a vast variety of 
shapes its disorders actually assume, the idea of one spe- 
cific for all seems little less preposterous than would the 
idea of a panacea for disordered steam-engines, to be ap- 
plied indiscriminately, whether the difficulty arises from 
friction in the joints, a bent shaft, a leaky piston, or excess 
of steam. And this suggests the additional remark, that 
the physician must not only be master of the general prin- 
ciples of his art, but must study closely the features of each 
particular case. How extensive soever may have been his 
reading and his experience, new aspects of disease will 
often present themselves and unexpected changes occur. So 
that to make proper discriminations, and devise appropri- 
ate adaptations, often demands the strictest attention, and 
much of anxious, laborious reflection. 

Such are some of the grounds on which I assert that the 
competent and faithful Physician is doing an incalculably 
important, and a difficult service. And this is the basis 
on which his claim to gratitude and affection must chiefly 
rest. If he really does no good; if the science of medicine 
is what, in the low but expressive phrase, it is sometimes 
represented—‘‘all humbug,’’—then nothing else that can 
be said about his labors will induce much sense of obliga- 
tion tohim. But the fact of his inestimable usefulness 
being once established, our debt of gratitude to the Phy- 
sician is enhanced— 
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Seconpiy, By the Many Disagreeable Duties which he 
has to Perform. 

Disease at the best has few attractions, either for him 
that feels it or him that looks on. In not a few of its forms 
it is repulsive to the imagination and offensive to the 
senses. Faces glowing with fever’s fires, or haggard 
through anguish, or wan with consumption—distorted 
limbs, corroding humors and festering wounds, are not the 
most pleasing pictures. Some such indeed may not be dis- 
agreeable in a splendid gallery of paintings, where they 
serve as foils to other forms of beauty and grace around 
them; but it is quite a different thing to gaze upon the un- 
idealized, unadorned, the living, and often, shall I say— 
dying reality. Yet this the physician must constantly do, 
and not only visit and sit down by them, but minutely 
scrutinize, and study, and handle them, He must spend a 
large portion of his life in this intimate companionship with 
the diseased. He must often do services, and perform op- 
erations, as offensive and inherently disgusting as almost 
any thing inthe whole range of human avocations. But 
the faithful physician does not shrink from the discharge 
of his professional duty for considerations like these. And 
this is no small item in the account on which we owe him 
a debt of gratitude. 


A Trp, and not less important one, is found in Those 
Unpleasant Interruptions, and Dangerous Hxposures, to 
which the Physician is Subject. 

A medical man in active practice has no time that he 
can call hisown. He is liable every hour to be called to 
immediate professional duty, and however engrossed in 
study, however busy in personal affairs, he must at once 
obey the summons. How often when he has retired, 
wearied with the laborious and anxious duties of the day, 
and ‘‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer”? has just begun, with 
kindly ministration, to do her office, does the door bell’s 
tocsin sound, abruptly breaking off his pleasing dream, and 
bidding him rise and go forth amid the chill damps or the 
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icy winds of midnight, to minister at the bed of sickness. 

More than this: He is called not unfrequently to hovels, 
to garrets, and cellars, where poverty, filth and vice com- 
bine to create a scene in which sickness loves to revel, and 
where, when it has entered, to aggravate the negligence, 
and the destitution, even if it brings no special miasm of its 
own, the atmosphere is loaded with something far more 
poisonous than the malaria of the Roman Campagna. ‘The 
air of the sick room indeed is seldom thoroughly pure and 
healthful, but how full soever of impurity and actual con- 
tagion, the physician must enter and inhale it. He must 
bend over the infected, and meet the ‘‘noisome pestilence” 
face to face. Is not he who thus takes his life in his hand 
for others’ deliverance, worthy of gratitude ? 


Once More—Consider The Severe Tax which Spectacles 
of Distress and Affliction Impose on the Physician's Sym- 
pathies. 

Sickness is never a welcome visiter. It almost necessa- 
rily brings something of sadness to its subject and his 
friends. It renders him always in some degree an object 
ofcompassion. And it would be strange if he, who is called 
to be a constant guest in the homes and the chambers of 
the sick, did not frequently catch something of the hue of 
the place, strange if his spirits did not contract a tinge of 
melancholy. 

But it often happens that those whom the physician at- 
tends are in great pain, or distress, severe and protracted. 
And their misery is often greatly aggravated by moral 
causes. ‘Through apprehension that they shall die, and 
through fear of death, they are full of agitation, remorse 
and terror. 

In such circumstances distress and agony pervade, more 
or less, the entire household. And when the physician is 
called into such families and to such patients, if a man of 
any sensibility, he must suffer with them. If he can speak 
words of hope, and honestly encourage them to expect 
speedy recovery, there will be a satisfaction in that, which 
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may neutralize the influence of the scene, as it will essen- 
tially change its features. But where this cannot be done, 
where no medication can quell the disease, and no opiate 
does sooth the anguish of the mind, the attendant physi- 
cian will often feel a weight heavy upon his own heart. 

I know, it is saic, ‘‘they become hardened to these 
things and do not mind them.” And doubtless they do 
lose something of that nervous sensitiveness and that in- 
tensity of emotion, which are common to the novice amid 
‘‘sights and sounds of woe.’ And it is well it is so, or 
they would make sad work at taking up arteries or feeling 
pulses. But that their familiarity with pain and death 
makes them hard-hearted and inhuman, as a class, remains 
to be proved. ‘That it isnot necessarily, or universally so, I 
have the best of evidence. So far as my acquaintance has 
extended among the members of the medical profession, I 
judge that they would not suffer by a comparison with 
equal numbers in any class of society, in respect to sympa- 
thy for others’ sorrows and genuine humanity. I have 
known more than one, who has been wont to give unequi- 
vocal evidence of being deeply affected by the sight of his 
patients’ sufferings. And it is attested, respecting a late 
eminent physician in a neighboring State, that ‘he would 
often leave the room of a patient to give vent to his emo- 
tions,’’ and induced or greatly aggravated ‘‘ paroxisms of 
distress about the heart, to which he was subject, by his 
intense efforts in cases where his presence was indispensa- 
ble, to subdue the bursting energies of sympathy.” 

Thus I have endeavored to make it apparent, that every 
competent and faithful physician has a strong claim on our 
gratitude, in consideration of the value of the services 
which he renders, and the self-denials, and risks, and trials 
of feeling, at which he does it. Nor are these considera- 
tions to be set aside on account of the fact that it is by 
this the physician gets his living. Should not the bene- 
factor of society have a living? Or shall we withhold our 
tribute of gratitude from all those who are unwilling to 
starve in our service? If a physician so conducts as to 
show that he is thoroughly mercenary, if he is exorbitant 
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in his charges, if he grinds the faces of the poor, and never 
goes a step in professional duty beyond what self-interest 
requires, feel, if you please, that money will discharge all 
the debt due to him. And let the individual, and not the 
profession bear the odium. But withhold not gratitude 
and admiration from his brethren of nobler spirit, though 
perchance they should get a good living, and something 
more, out of human suffering. 

What I have thus far said of the Physician’s claims, is 
true of all those who are possessed of ordinary skill, and 
the ordinary virtues of the profession. But when it hap- 
pens that there are added to these, all the proper qualities 
ofa Man, and the graces of a Christian, it is plain that 
those whom he is called to serve professionally will come 
under increased obligation to him. 

If he has the high Integrity, which will neither allow 
him to put on airs to deceive the simple, nor pretend to a 
perfect understanding of a case when he is really bafiled— 
nor foster the illusion of imaginary diseases, nor purposely 
prolong real ones, nor delude the patient with false hopes 
of recovery :— 

Ifhe has the Magnanimity, that will acknowledge the 
merits of rivals, and the Ingenuousness and Love of Truth, 
that will openly approve, and adopt, a good idea, even 
from a quack :— 

If he has the Honor, that will forbid his abusing his 
familiar access to families, and the Sense of Responsibility, 
that will not allow him to spare any reasonable exertion 
for his patient’s benefit : 

If he has the Benevolence, that will administer to the 
poor, who cannot pay him, as faithfully as to the rich :— 
If, finally, he has the Piety, which makes all his inter- 
course with the sick promotive of moral health and pu- 
rity—that will prompt him to rebuke the blasphemer, and 
sound a needful alarm to the stupid—and again, whisper 
hope and consolation to the fearful saint, and pray for, and 
if need be with, the anxious and the dying,—thus adminis- 
tering at once to the body and the soul.— 
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_ A Physician, I say, who to ordinary medical skill, adds 
these qualities, so obligatory on all, so preeminently desir- 
able in ¢his vocation,—will have claims on the gratitude 
and love of those in whose families he visits, which are 
rarely surpassed outside the circle of nearest kindred, or 
special friendship. And perverse and ungratefnl as the 
world is, it will be strange if he does not share some good 
measure of it. He may not at once be popular, for 
popularity is often the purchase of pompous pretence and 
‘* slozing words.”” Men are not always swift to recognize 
their greatest benefactors. Yet the benefits which the 
physician confers are of a nature to be generally appreciat- 
ed. And in time the man of genuine merit and true heart 
will stand approved. The discriminating will early see his 
worth, and the multitude will at length come to see it too. 
The Physician therefore, such as I have described, will be 
welcomed confidingly and cordially, at the homes of his 
patients. They will think and speak of him with respect 
and affection. The blessing of many that were ready to 
perish will come upon him. The dying, whom he has 
endeavored in vain to save, seeing his fidelity, will invoke 
Heaven’s benison upon him, and when he himself dies his 
name will be held in lasting and grateful remembrance. 


From this view of the Claims of Medical Men in the 
general, let us now turn to the contemplation of the Jndi- 
vidual whose death has furnished the occasion for this 
discourse, and whose life certainly afforded a happy illus- 
tration of the virtues just enumerated. ‘The general and 
spontaneous expressions of esteem and affection which his 
decease has called forth, I regard as a sufficient indication 
that a brief sketch of his personal history, as well as some 
notice of his character, will be acceptable on this occasion 
to all my hearers. 


Josep Torrey, was born on the 18th of March, 1768, in 
North Killingly, Windham Co., Connecticut. He wasa 
descendant, in the fifth generation, from the Rev. Samuel 
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‘Torrey, of Weymouth, Mass., a man of no small eminence 
in his day, who three times preached the Klection Sermon, 
and who is said to have been offered the Presidency of 
Harvard College. His Grandfather and Great Grandfather 
were also clergymen, and both bore the name of Joseph.— 
His father, also named. Joseph, was a farmer in Killingly, 
and held honorable offices, both civil and ecclesiastical, in 
the community where he resided. His maternal ancestry 
were not less respectable and also embraced a number of the 
Clerical profession. The subject of this sketch was the 
sixth, and the last survivor, of seven children. Attacked, 
before he had completed the first year of his existence, by 
a common infantile disease, his constitution became perma- 
nently impaired. ‘That misfortune, as doubtless it was 
regarded, disqualifying him for laborious pursuits, probably 
led, as he himself once intimated, to his turning his thoughts 
to professional life. He commenced a course of study and 
acquired and always retained enough of Latin and Greek 
to be of essential service to him in, the technics of his 
profession. But the pecuniary embarrassments, which so 
extensively ensued upon the war of the Revolution, pre- 
vented his receiving a Collegiate education. This failure, 
in itself considered, seems matter of deep regret; for he 
manifestly possessed natural powers which needed but the 
discipline of a thorough College course, to have enabled 
him to shine among the lights of his age. Yet, if we 
may be allowed to speculate on the probable results ofa 
change in past events, how doubtful whether a more useful 
or honorable career would, in fact, have been his, had his 
name found a place on the Catalogue of Yale or of Harvard ! 
How probable that a constitution like his would have 
utterly broken down under the toils and the confinement 
of a student’s life! ‘Those same untoward circumstances 
which disappointed his hope ofa liberal education, perchance 
gave to this community the services of a good Physician, 
for half a century, in one who otherwise would have pined 
amid College walls, and filled an early grave! 

Having acquired what was then deemed an adequate 
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preliminary education, he pursued the study of medicine 
with a Dr. Ainsworth, of Pomfret. There were but three 
Medical schools at that time in the country, and compara- 
tively few resorted tothem. When he had acquired somuch 
of the Esculapian art as warranted him in commencing 
independent practice, he was advised to visit the town of 
Mansfield, Ct., and actually set out for that place, intending, 
should he find the prospect favorable, to establish himself 
there. On that journey an incident occurred which shows 
how trivial an event may change the whole course and 
complexion of a person’s life. As he journeyed on horse- 
back a shoe became loosened or lost from his horse’s 
foot, and stopping at a blacksmith’s shop to have it 
replaced, he stepped into a public house, hard by, while 
it was done. ‘There he found a man from the North- 
ern part of this County, who told him that there was an 
opening for a physician in Rowley, and gave so favorable a 
representation of the field that the Dr. decided on the spot, 
to go there and not to Mansfield. Mounting again he 
turned his horse homeward. is parents, surprised at his 
speedy return, soon fell in with his new design, and having 
made the necessary arrangements he set off for Massachu- 
setts sometime in the year 1793, with his saddle bags, a 
small sum of money, an order for a few dollars worth of 
medicine on a Salem Apothecary, and his father’s blessing. 
He bore a letter of introduction to the Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, L.L. D. of Hamilton, who himself originated in 
Killingly. Dr. C. gave him a letter to the late Dr. 
Manning of Ipswich, who introduced him to the people of 
Rowley. And there he opened his office and found imme- 
diate employment. | 

Nor was it for this docation, alone, so distant from the 
place of settlement which he had contemplated, that he 
was indebted to the incident of the horse-shoe. ‘The learned 
Dr. Cutler had a daughter, with whom that letter of intro- 
duction made him acquainted, and to whom, about a year 
afterward, the young physician was united in marriage. 
The union thus formed, and continued much beyond the 
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ordinary term of connubial life, was throughout eminently 
happy. And when that once cherished form had been 
for more than twelve years hidden in the grave, and he had 
reached an age when the flame of youthful affection seems, 
too often, to have become entirely quenched, he never 
alluded to her except in the most tenderly expressive terms. 
Two children were born to them while resident in Rowley, 
a daughter, who died in infancy, and a son, who in the 
fifth generation, inherits, but as he is here present, I may 
not say how adorns, the scriptural and time-hallowed 
family name of Joseph.* 

A wider and more inviting field opening, Dr. Torrey 
removed to South Danvers in 1799. ‘There he received 
a liberal patronage, from the first. But as he became 
better known, the public confidence, which has been said 
to be always ‘“‘a plant of slow growth,” was constantly 
augmented, his practice increased, and became more lucra- 
tive with each succeeding year. One indication of the 
estimation in which he early began to be held in this region, 
is seen in the fact that he was selected, very soon after his 
removal to Danvers, in connection with several of the lead- 
ing physicians of the county, for a rather unique and 
highly responsible professional duty in a neighboring town. 
The circumstances were these:—Jenner’s great discovery 
was beginning to be known, though comparatively little 
understood or applied, in this country. Dr. Story, of Mar. 
blehead, the father of the late Chief Justice, had sent to 
England for some of the vaccine virus. From a combina- 
tion of circumstances, which I need not relate, a mistake 
was made, anda plentiful supply of matter received which 
had been obtained from the arm of a man inoculated with 
small por. Dr. Story, nothing doubting, made free use of 
this matter among the families of Marblehead, and the 
necessary consequences soon appeared! ‘The town author- 
ities took vigorous measures fur public safety. A Cordon 
sanitaire was drawn around the place, and Doctors, 'Tread- 
well of Salem, Gardiner of Lynn, Manning of Ipswich, 
and Torrey, were appointed to take up a temporary 

* See Note A. 
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residence in Marblehead, as associates of Drs. Story, and 
Drury, and carry the population through the distresses and 
the dangers of that dreadful disease: In the discharge of 
this, by no means enviable duty, Dr. 'T’.. was engaged many 
weeks, acquitting himself to the satisfaction of all, and 
receiving a hberal compensation for his services. Now, 
thanks toa Merciful Providence, such a visitation is no 
longer to be feared. And let it not be forgotten, that toa 
Physician, belongs the honor of a discovery that has strip- 
ped, what was once one of the direst scourges of humanity, 
of almost all its terrors. 

About the year 1805, Dr. Torrey took up his residence 
just within the limits of Salem, and some ten years later 
removed to the central parts of that town, where his prac- 
tice became as extensive as that of any physician in the 
place. While resident there he was several years chosen 
Representative to the Massachusetts Legislature. 

When about forty years of age, Dr. Torrey ruptured a 
blood vessel, and was for some time laid aside from his 
professional labors, with little hope of recovery. He at 
that time became the patient of the since celebrated Dr. 
Mussey, then resident in Salem. By the blessing of God, 
he was restored and spared for forty years more of active 
usefulness. ‘This illness, and an occasional brief visit to 
his old home and friends in Connecticut, were almost the 
only interruptions of laborious professional duty for more 
than forty years. 

In 1836, being nearly seventy years of age, he undertook 
a journey to Michigan, accompanied by his wife. On their 
return they took the home of their oldest son in their way, 
but his beloved companion was to accompany him in that 
journey—in the journey of life—no farther. The short so- 
journ in Michigan, instead of relieving as had been hoped, 
greatly aggravated a chronic complaint under which Mrs. 
Tl. had labored. Intermittent fever also set in, and it was 
with great difficulty that she reached Burlington. There 
she lingered a few weeks, and died, and her remains now 
sleep in the cemetery of that beautiful town, overlooking 
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the lake, as the spot where her partner’s remains have just 
been deposited, looks out on the dark blue sea. What 
matters it if their souls be reunited? Alone and mourning, 
the bereaved husband returned to Salem, and there he con- 
tinued to reside for a few months. But his home had lost 
its light and its joy. His children were all dispersed. 
Some of the infirmities of age were beginning to be felt, 
aud he decided to remove to this town, where he took up 
his last earthly abode in the family of his son Augustus. 

_ I need not say to you, that since his residence here, he 
has been ready to answer any call for professional service, 
to the full measure of his strength. Nor was it till within 
a few weeks of his decease, that his own long gathering 
maladies compelled him to cease altogether from those 
valuabie ministrations to the relief of others. Thus, it 
appears that he was in practice as a physician, for the 
remarkable term of about sixty years, and during two 
thirds of that time, his field of professional duty was a 
wide one, and his labors arduous. 

For months previous to his decease, a visibly increasing 
weakness and emaciation, and a laborious cough, had made 
it apparent that a slight blow from Death’s iron mace 
would be sufficient to shiver the frail mortal fabric. And 
yet there was no very decided development of disease till 
some weeks since, when in connection with extreme weak- 
ness and difficulty of respiration, indications of dropsical 
affections appeared. From these combined causes, he suf- 
fered severe distress at times. Yet he had daily intervals 
of ease, and the last day or two of his life was almost 
wholly painless. He recognized his son, who arrived from 
Vermont on Monday evening, with evident pleasure, and 
though he could say but little, seemed to enjoy conversa- 
tion and prayer. It was supposed then that he might sur- 
vive several days. But next morning, it was manifest that 
a decided change had come over him, though he was still 
able, feebly, to respond to the enquiries of his children, 
they felt that his end was at hand. He fell into a kind of 
slumber and lay quietly, with fainter and fainter respi- 
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rations, till at half-past four P. M., he ceased to breathe. 

Thoroughly to analyze and exhibit Dr. Torrey’s profes- 
sional character, would require the hand of a brother. I 
shall not attempt it. But on the testimony of some of his 
brethren who knew him best, I may say, that he was phil- 
osophical, discriminating, and judicous in medical matters : 
that he had an uncommon share of energy and persever- 
ance, and what might, perhaps, be termed a happy au- 
dacity, which bore him successfully through many trying 
cases, from which men of less nerve would have shrunk.— 
He did not profess an extensive acquaintance with Surgery ; 
and yet in some surgical operations, particularly that for 
Hernia, he was eminently successful. But, in all the or- 
dinary range of a family Physician’s duties, he was skil- 
ful, it is believed, beyond the common standard; and in 
one, peculiarly delicate and difficult department, he had an 
expertness unrivalled in the region, probably unsurpassed 
in the Commonwealth. 

While he thus rendered large service to humanity, di- 
rectly as a practitioner, he did something in a more general 
way for the cause of medical science. He contributed 
some valuable papers to the N. E. Medical Journal. And 
there is reason to believe that it was he who first suggested 
the idea of organizing the Massachusetts Medical Society 
on its present basis, though Dr. Treadwell was the princi- 
pal conspicuous agent in effecting the object.* 

With this brief notice of Dr. Torrey’s professional stand- 
ing, let us now turn to his mental, moral, and religious 
character. His mind was of the reflective cast, philosophi- 
cal and logical, rather than imaginative, and yet by no 
means destitute of imagination. It was not rapid in its 
movements, but accurate and ingenious. As an evidence at 
once of his ingenuity and of acomprehensiveness of thought, 
which while the minutest of every day duties, were not 
neglected, sought also to be useful on an extended scale,— 
I would refer to a plan which he originated for a new al- 


* I say this on the strength of a statement made in print, ten years ago, by au- 
thority of Dr. T., himself. 
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phabet of the English language. His object was to free 
the orthography of our language from the redundancy, the 
ambiguity, and the deficiency which so largely characterize 
itnow. And for this purpose, he proposed such a change 
in our alphabet as would render ita complete system of pho- 
netic signs, each letter having one only and unvarying sound. 
For more than half a century he had revolved this project 
in his mind, regarding it as promising immense benefit to 
the world, if once adopted. He submitted his plan to 
many eminent scholars and philologists, some of whom 
expresseed deep interest in it. But the many and formida- 
ble obstacles to such a radical reform have prevented any 
attempt to carry it into practice. * 

The few productions of Dr. Torrey’s pen that I have 
seen, show that he was master ofa terse and vigorous 
style, and evince as great an aversion to superfluous words, 
as his proposal for a reformed alphabet had shown for su- 
perfluous letters. Within a month of his decease he wrote 
a letter, in reply to one from Dr. Sprague, of Albany, mak- 
ing inquiries respecting his father-in-law, Dr.Cutler, which 
both for its matter and manner would have done credit to 
almost any man in his prime. ‘That the Doctor had much 
decision of character, would be inferred from what has been 
already said. It was manifested in various ways. Not 
only were his own personal morals above reproach, but he 
took such a decided stand in favor of public morality, and 
reproved the vicious so faithfully in private, as in some in- 
stances to awaken deep resentment. Indeed, an aged rel- 
ative, who resided near him in Danvers, relates that one of 
these abandoned characterscameto his door one night, armed 
with a deadly weapon, and called him up with the express 
purpose of taking his life. But his resolution gave way at 
the Doctor’s courteous salutation, and before the interview 

was ended, he confessed his design, and showed the 
- weapon with which he had intended to effect it. 

The position which the Doctor took on the subject of 
Temperance, in a day when the tide of alcoholic devasta- 
tion was pouring almost unresisted over the land, deserves 


* See Note B. 
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special notice and admiration. Of course, observing men 
could not have been blind, nor good men indifferent, to the 
ravages of intemperance from the first. The difficulty was 
to discover that the moderate use of alcoholic beverages is 
needless and pernicious, and that it is absolutely necessary 
to abandon it, in order to prevent the existence of intem- 
perance in its grosser forms. Glimpses of the truth on 
these points at length began to be gained by persons in 
different parts of the country. The honor of its first dis- 
covery can hardly be claimed for any single individual.— 
But among those by whose combined agency the truth 
was discovered, and brought out into distinct form, I know 
of no one who deserves more honorable mention than Dr. 
Joseph Torrey. 

The earliest movement, of any considerable importance, 
for the suppression of intemperance, was that made by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and by the 
General Associations of Massachusetts and Connecticut, in 
the year 1811. The Clergy thus began systematic effort 
for reform on this subject, and clergymen have done more 
than any other single class of men, to promote the cause of 
Temperance, ever since. ‘Of this boasting,” no modern 
Come-outer “shall stop us.” Still, so far as I can discover, 
the credit of the earliest, distinct development and ex- 
hibition of the essential principles of the ‘Temperance Re- 
formation, must be conceded to another profession. In that 
Ecclesiastical movement, before alluded to, a Committee of 
eight was chosen by the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, to take the extent and alarming progress of Intem- 
perance into consideration,—to correspond on the subject, 
and if possible to devise measures to prevent its numerous 
and multiplying mischiefs. That Committee was composed 
of four clergymen, two lawyers and two physicians, of 
whom Dr. T., was one. Ata preliminary conference of 
this committee, they agreed to give their attention to the 
subject, and present their thoughts in writing ata subse- 
quent meeting. Three members of the committee, one 
from each of the three professions represented in it, did this. 
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The clergyman presented an elaborate essay on the magni- 
tude of the evil of Intemperance. The lawyer recommend- 
ed a more stringent enactment, or a more vigorous enforce- 
ment of License Laws. Dr. Torrey simply presented the 
following ‘‘remedial prescriptions,” as in professional 
phrase he termed them :— 


1. ‘Let each reformer set a wholesome example of ab- 


stinence, so that the proverb ‘physician heal thyself, may 
not apply to Aim. 


2. Let hospitality be shown in better ways than by ap- 
plying the bottle to our neighbor’s mouth, endeavoring to 
render it as unfashionable, to offer, as it has been to with- 
hold, the liquid fires. 


3. Furnish no spirit, buta better equivalent, to laborers 
employed. 


4, Let Associations be instituted on the above princi- 
ples, and lectures, addresses and discussion, be encouraged, 
to enlighten the public mind.” 


It may wellbe doubted whether, in all his three-score 
years of practice, Dr. Torrey ever wrote four more perti- 
nent prescriptions. In these brief propositions are em- 
bodied the pith and marrow of those principles, which in 
their application, have effected one of the most remarkable 
and blessed reforms the world has ever witnessed. ‘True, 
these principles seemvery simple and obvious now, as 
does almost every thing when it has once become familiar. 
But when it is remembered that this was in 1811, fifteen 
years before the formation of the American ‘Temperance 
Society, and almost as long before the doctrine of total ab- 
stinence had begun to be to any considerable extent pub- 
licly advocated, we cannot but admire the sagacity that 
could then construct so perfect a temperance platform, nor 
withhold a tribute of high honor from so advanced a pion- 
eer in this noble enterprise of humanity. I would add, in 
this connection, that Dr. Torrey was one of a sub-commit- 
tee of three, consisting of Rev. Dr. Worcester, Rev. Benja- 
min Wadsworth, and himself, who framed the Constitu- 
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tion for the ‘‘ Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance,”’ adopted in 1813. 

In reference to Dr. Torrey’s social character, I pale 
say, that he was a great lover of peace, and it is believed 
well deserved to be reckoned among those to whom the 
Saviour has accorded such high distinction, ‘‘the peace- 
makers.”’ Decided as he was, and inflexible where a prin- 
ciple was concerned, in pursuing, what seemed to him, the 
path of duty, he was not dictatorial nor denunciatory to- 
ward others. He sought rather to conciliate, and win them 
to an agreement with himself, by civility and gentleness, 
and by the exhibition of sufficient reasons. It is not 
known, that during his protracted intercourse with his pro- 
fessional brethren, he was ever on other than a friendly 
footing with any, though frequently placed in relations to 
them where it often happens, in more senses than one, that 
“ Doctor’s disagree.” He was a man of rare courtesy, and 
had a very large share of that unaffected kindness of heart 
which seldom fails to endow its possessor with the grand 
essentials of politeness. 

It remains that I speak of that, which, doubtless, was the 
source of some of those excellencies of which I have spoken, 
and which exerted a controlling influence over them all, I 
mean his religion. 

No character can be otherwise than sadly deficient, 
which the spirit of piety does not enter and in some good 
measure pervade. ‘This prime element of human excel- 
lence, we have reason to believe, was possessed by our 
departed friend. Of his early religious experience I have 
no definite information. He made a public profession of 
faith, as did also his wife, in Rowley. On his removal to 
Danvers he transferred his relation to the church, there— 
Subsequently, as convenience required, he worshipped for 
a time with the South Church in Salem, and then becaine 
connected with the Tabernacle Church, where for years, he 
held the office of deacon. And by various other tokens, 
that chureh manifested their confidence in his piety, 
sound judgment, and christian wisdom. 
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It is now thirteen years since he took up his residence in 
Beverly, and though he neglected formally to connect him- 
self with this church, till a little more than two years ago, 
he has been one of us, in all but the form. In accordance 
with the free spirit of christian fellowship, if not in strict 
conformity with ecclesiastical usage, he was several times 
appointed on committees of the church, just as if his name 
had stood on our books. And the services which he ren- 
dered to this church and society have not been unimpor- 
tant. 

But it was not alone in the local churches with which 
he was connected that he felt an interest. He was deeply 
interested in the progress of the kingdom of Christ at large. 
And I may, perhaps, without impropriety, mention one 
proof of this, which has just come to my knowledge, and to 
that of his own family since his decease—a donation of 
$250, given last May, to the American Home Missionary 
Society. 

Dr. ‘Torrey’s doctrinal views might be inferred from the 
well known, and accordant faith, of the churches with 
which he successively connected himself. Yet it may not 
be superfluous to say, that his private conversation abun- 
dantly disclosed a deep conviction of the doctrines of grace, 
or free salvation to the believer, through the atoning sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ. On these great central truths, I never 
saw in him any indication of wavering. He felt the adap- 
tation of this plan of salvation to the necessities of man- 
kind, and to his own. He loved these doctrines. And 
yet he had his speculative difficulties, as what reflecting 
mind has not? He had his doubts and fears: but these re- 
lated more to his own personal acceptance than to doctrines, 
and were probably seldom, if ever, strong enough really to 
gain the mastery over his hope. His religious experience 
no doubt, as is usual, took something of its type from his 
constitutional characteristics. As reason, rather than sus- 
ceptibility, was predominant in his mind, and as his men- 
tal movements had more of decision than rapidity, so his 
religion partook more of principle than of feeling. While 
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he appeared to be truly humble and penitent, his complaint 
was that he did not feel the deep sense of sin which he de- 
sired. His convictions, probably, were not of that intense 
nature that many experience. Nor is it to be supposed 
that he ever knew any thing of such fervors and raptures 
of joyous emotion, as we read of in the lives of such men 
as Payson. And yet, peradventure, he would have gone 
to the martyr’s stake with as firm a tread as they. 

It is only of a few of Dr. Torrey’s later years that I can 
speak from personal observation. But among the pleasing, 
well attested evidences of the piety of his earlier manhood, 
is the pains he took, personally, in the 1eligious instruction 
of his family. E:very Sabbath evening, he made it a point 
to have his children assembled around him, from tea time 
till the hour of rest, for that high purpose. He taught them 
the Assembly’s Catechism, and drilled them in it till that 
‘‘form of sound words” was thoroughly fixed in the 
memory. He read to them suitable portions of Scripture, 
explaining and answering their questions, as he proceeded, 
and sought in every way to make the most, for them, of 
that sacred season. And so judiciously and affectionately 
was all this done, that it was hardly regarded by his chil- 
dren as a toilsome task imposed. On the other hand, though 
some of the éext of both Catechism and Scripture may 
have been unintelligible and dry, the comment was inter- 
esting, and the whole effect delightful. So that some of 
them testify that on leaving the parental roof, nothing left 
behind was relinquished and remembered with fonder re- 
gret, than those Sabbath evenings spent with that revered 
Parental Instructor. 

That truth, which he thus diligently taught his house- 
hold, he loved also for himself. He was always a regular 
attendant on public worship, except when those works of 
mercy which are better than sacrifice, forbade. And that 
he highly prized the preaching of the Gospel, would hard- 
ly need.any other proof to one who observed, as I could 
not but observe, the earnest attention which he gave and 
the effort which his growing deafness rendered necessary. 
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Nor was his Bible neglected at home, but daily, and as 
there is the best reason to believe, prayerfully studied. 
Those habits of devotion which he formed long years ago, 
when making the hay-loft his closet, his voice was more 
than once overheard in supplication, were not abandoned 
as life advanced. He sought light from above on the 
perplexities of professional duty. He invoked Heaven’s 
blessing on the medicine which he prescribed. He has 
been known, in severe and doubtful cases, to request a 
room by himself at once, where he withdrew as it was 
supposed for prayer. And at home, in the comparative 
leisure of his later years, it is believed that he gavea 
large amount of time daily to devotional purposes. 

With such a life before us, we are happily freed from 
the necessity of gleaning up doubtful death-bed evidences 
of piety. Yet itis always interesting to know what pas- 
ses there. And in the present case, it was very much 
what we should naturally expect. ‘There was no impa- 
tience; no murmuring on account of his sufferings; no 
apparent want of submission to the chastising hand of God. 
He studied his own symptoms, and for some time was 
aware that death was near, and apprehended that it might 
come suddenly. And viewing death in something of its 
true aspect of solemnity, believing that tremendous conse- 
quences, of good or ill, attend it, he most rationally felt it 
to be a matter of infinite moment to be prepared. And it 
is not strange that some of his old doubts and fears still 
clung tohim. The Redeemer did not lose any thing of 
his loveliness in his eyes, or of his adaptation to the 
sinner’s necessities. He saw in Him the only ‘sure foun- 
dation.” And if he did not feel the Rock so sensibly as he 
desired, when he saw the billows rising, we tannot doubt 
that it was beneath his feet. He had, he sought, no other 
trust. ‘This was the purport of the last faint whisper that 
was heard from his lips. As that physical distress, which 
he had experienced, passed away before his departure, and 
no groan or sigh attended the final severing of life’s silver 
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cord, so we cannot help feeling that religiously considered, 
his end was peace. 

And now, surely, it ought to be no mis-nomer, to apply 
to such a man, the terms of the text. Is not his claim to 
love while living, and grateful remembrance being dead, 
amply vindicated ? He may have had his errors, his moral 
infirmities. Doubtless he had. But his faults were not 
such as obtruded themselves on my notice. I have scarce 
heard such a thing alluded to by others. So that 1 have 
the satisfaction to believe, that in speaking chiefly of what 
is good, I have not been giving a one-sided and therefore 
false representation of the man as he appeared to the 
community where he was known best. I believe that his 
was a character which, however below the absolute stand- 
ard of God’s law, was before man as free from blemish 
and as deeply marked by substantial excellencies, which 
all should honor and cultivate, as is often seen. 

It was an auspicious Providence that sent such an one to 
finish his protracted life among us. But this man of many 
excellencies, this valuable citizen, this exemplary christian, 
this ‘‘ beloved physician,”’—is no more! By the family, 
to whom there was united to all this, the faithful, affec- 
tionate and venerated parent, the loss must of course be 
most deeply felt. Those with whom he has made his 
recent home, and they who attracted by his presence here, 
have come annually to enjoy his society, and receive his 
blessing, must alike feel that Earth has lost that for them 
which time cannot restore. No more can he entertain 
them with reminiscences of the olden time, or answer en- 
quiries respecting bye-gone days. No more will his smile 
of gratification and grateful acknowledgement, repay the 
kind assiduities of those who, though bound by no filial tie, 
ministered as daughters by his sick bed. No more shall 
that blooming infant group, that he loved so tenderly, 
gather around his knees, and receive a grand-sire’s tender 
benediction. And when you, his children, and friends, 
think of this, when you miss him from his accustomed seat, 
when you enter his now vacant chamber, when your eyes 
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fall on the mementoes of his former presence, his goodness 
and affection, doubtless your hearts will be saddened, your 
tears will start. 

When the Joseph, of Scripture story, and his brethren, 
went upto bury ¢heir father, the good patriarch Jacob, 
they paused, at the ‘threshing floor of Atad,”’ and 
mourned with a great lamentation. And now, though the 
Gospel has thrown a brighter light over the gloom of the 
grave, still nature claims her sigh and her tear. And I 
too could weep with you—But I feel that it is your privi- 
lege and your duty to look rather on the cheerful and 
joyous aspects of this event. You have great occasion for 
gratitude in having had such a Father to lose. How much 
that is grateful to contemplate in that life of probity, of 
extensive usefulness, and consistent piety, that he led !— 
How great the mercy that he was spared to you so long, 
with faculties so little impaired, and spirits still cheerful, 
and removed with no more of suffering, in peace with God 
and man! 


‘*Why weep ye then, for him who having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues when the bright sun has set!’’ 


Weep of for him; but rather rejoice that another pro- 
bationer has passed successfully through his trial,—that 
another ransomed soul is gathered to the “ spirits of the 
just made perfect.” But if there be any consciousness of 
having failed suitably to profit by such a parentage, of 
having too little heeded early instructions, and later coun- 
sels, and desires—let that receive the mourning, that the 
tear. And let this season of tenderness be a time of high 
resolve, to imitate his virtues and faithfully follow that 
Master whom he served. 


My Hearers at large :—In some sense we have ail lost 
a Father. We have lost one of the most venerable and 
respected, and worthy members of the community, of this 
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Congregation and Church. We have lost a Friend, one 
who sought our good, who deserved our high regards, and 
to whose claims I trust we were not altogether insensible 
while he was yet present with us. But, whether appre- 
ciated or not, he is with us no longer. No more shall we 
behold his familiar form in his accustomed place in the 
Sanctuary, or feebly pursuing his way to the house of 
sickness. Never again shall he stand by our sick beds, 
and prescribe for our relief. If his experience and skill 
were exactly what were needed to save our lives, no price 
can procure it for us now. | 

And since an experienced, a trust-worthy and valued 
physician, has been taken away—one to whose skill pro- 
bably some of us are indebted that we are alive to-day, 
and whose presence in the community seemed to be asa 
fortress against the assaults of the great enemy—since that 
fortress is taken,—since neither his own skill nor that of all 
those professional brethren, who so highly esteemed him, 
could save him, shall we not feel, as we have not been 
wont to feel, the certainty of death to ws. Many voices of 
warning, are indeed sounding now in our ears. This may 
not be loudest among them. Indeed, it zs not, like that 
which comes from the knell of youth, hurried away in sin 
to judgment. Nor yet like that from the death-beds of 
those who called at any age, in any circumstances, are ‘all 
unfurnished for the life to come.” Be it, the ‘still small 
voice” from a Christian’s death bed, from an aged Chris- 
tian’s grave. Yet it is not less full of momentous warning; 
O hear it! It calls to you! ‘To some of you it says,—Ye 
are in danger! adeadly disease is now, though unsus- 
pected, upon yon !—that disease which has induced all 
other diseases, and which gives to Death his sting! No 
drug of the Apothecary, no earthly skill can heal you, and 
unhealed you soon sink to death eternal. But there is 
One, whose skill is adequate to the emergency-—one reme- 
dy whose power will suflice ; O, haste to secure the ‘“‘ Balm 
of Gilead,” and the saving help of the Great “ Puysician 
there !”’ 


NOTES. 


A. 


A more complete account of Dr. Torrey’s family, may be acceptable to 
some readers of the foregoing pages. He had five sons, who lived to man’s 


estate—JosepH, CHaRLES C., GrEorGE, AuGusTuUs, and MANaAssEH 
Cur Ler. 


Of the oldest, nothing more need be said, than that he is the JosEPH 
Torrey, }).D., who fills the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Vermont, and whose pen is giving to the world, in an English 


dress, the incomparable, Ecclesiastical History, of the late, too early lost, 
Neander. 


The second son, Cuarues Curuer, was an Engraver, a man of ingenul- 
‘ 3 = 9 t—) 
ty and versatile talent. He died at the early age of 28. 


GrEoRGE, was formerly a merchant in Salem, but removed nearly twenty 
years ago to Michigan, where he has been engaged in various pursuits and 
where he still resides. He has a large share of literary and poetic taste and 
sometimes has himself successfully wooed the Muses. He edited the 
Michigan Telegraph for a time with much ability. 


AuGustus, who resides in Beverly, inherits his father’s profession, and 
not a little, as it is believed, of his native adaptation to it. A graduate of 
Harvard College, and Medical School, his early advantages for Jiterary and 
professional education were far superior to his. And, though as Abernethy so 
characteristically intimated to his pupil, there is a great deal of the wisdom 
gained by experience that canuot be bequeathed, or in any way transferred 
to another, yet the privilege of daily consultation with a Parent so long in the 


profession, cannot but have been of great service. May the mantle of the 
Father henceforth rest upon the Son ! 


Manasseu Curuer, the youngest of the family, was not inferior in 
abilities to his brothers. He had arare taste for the fine arts. He excelled 
in Music, but chose Painting for his profession. Some of the productions of his 
pencil, among which is a portrait of his venerated father, gave promise of 
celebrity as an artist. But his career was closed by death at the age of 31. 


B. 


Dr. T. had devised a scheme for a New Alphabet, and exhibited it to Dr. Cut- 
ler, as early as 1800, and before he was aware that any one else had written on 
the subject. Dr. Cutler put in his hands an Essay on a Universal Alphabet, 
by Dr. Thornton. And afterward he read, Duponceau and others, in fact all 
that he could find relating to that, which to use his own language had become 
a ‘hobby’ with him. But he thought he discovered serions defects in every 
plan proposed by others. ‘Ten years ago he wrote ‘‘I have seen no proposal 
of an Alphabet, characterized by that simplicity in which nature delights, as to 
the recognition of vowel sounds, or identifying them respectively with symbols, 
whose name, when pronounced, will distinguish each from every other.’? He, 
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could hardly have made the same objection to Pitman’s more recent plan, but 
he did regird it as Jess practicable than his own on account of its introducing 
so Many new characters. 


His own scheine requires no character absolutely new, but makes some now 
superfluous Jetters represent new sounds, asc, fur 003 w, for ou; } without a 
dot, fur ch; long f, for sh; and g inveited, forng, &c. And by using one 
or two letters inverted sometimes, and applying a dot or dash to others, a 
sufficient number of symbols may be obtained to furnish one for each elemen- 
tary sound of the language. ‘has the fonts of type in present use would need 
scarce any alteration to print books on his system. 


A brief specimen will perhaps sufficiently indicate to the curious the essential 
features of bis plan. The Lord’s Prayer, adopting his method, would be 
printed thus : 


Wr Fagar hwy art in hevn, haloed be qi nam; qi kisdum kum; qi wil be 
dun in urq, az it 1z in heyn; giv us qis da wr dali bred ; forgiy us wr dets, az 
we forgiv wr deturz ; led us not into temtafun, but delivur us from evl; for 


qin IZ qe kisdum, qe pwr and ge glort, forevur. Amen. 


To many, no doubt, the foregoing, which for want of proper type, is indeed 
no very elegant specimen of typography, will appear ludicrous and perhaps 
puerile. And they may be ready to ask, how conld such a man as Dr, ae 
desire to change the familiar forms of ‘ English undefiled,’ into such ¢ 
strange medley : as this? What so great good ‘could he hope to accomplish ? ° 
As his tongue is now forever silent, and as he never published or prepared 
any extended plea, for the object he had so much at heart, perhaps it may not 
be improper to present a few thoughts here, which may help to illustrate his 
object and justify his enthusiasm. 


The first question is :—Do we needa better Alphabet, or a more simple 
and perfect method of conveying thoughts on paper, than we now have? Jf 
any doubt, let them consider how many months and years they spent in the 
school-room, poring over Spelling-books and Readers, not to extraet any 
inherently valuable ideas from them, but to learn; first,-—to give names to 
A, and B, & C,& O, &c., and next,—to learn by months of diligent mistak- 
ing and reiterated porrecions that, 4 signee out of 5, when they met with either 
of these letters, as a part of a word, it had a sound entirely unlike that which 
they were taught to give it in the Alphabet. And at length, to learn,—that 
there is no sort of practicable rule, that wonld enable them to do any thing 
more than gwess how any word is pronounced, till they had heard some one 
else pronounce it! Let them consider how many thousands of Teachers are 
daily iasking their lungs to make dull urchins comprehend that ough in this 
word spells off, and in the next wff, and in the next ow, and in the next oo, 
&c.;—that the first single Jettor @ has at least half a dozen different sounds, 
according to its position, aud that o has as many, and eo not less,—and that 
all these sounds must also sometimes be given to other letters and combina- 
tions of letters, in infinite variety. A Herculean task it is indeed to master 
the orthography of a language so copious as the English, in such circumstances. 
And indeed very few ever do it thoroughly. But give us a phonetic Alphabet, 
and it would be necessary to Jearna few more letters in the outset; but to 
know the letters, would be, to all intents and purposes, to have learned to 
read. And knowing the letters, to know how to articulate a word correctly, 
would be to know how to spell it. ‘This being the case, it is quite within 
bounds to say that 9-10ths of the time now requisite to Jearn to read and spell 
would be saved. Moreover, every reader would know how to pronownce every 
word which met his eye, though he had never heard it. How pleasant and 
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important a thing this, to all readers of Missionary intelligence, books of tra- 
vels, or science, in short to all who read at all. Every man is liable to meet, 
in the first newspaper he takes up, some proper name, or other word, that is 
new and strange to him; and though its meaning may be obvious from the 
connexion, its sound is not. Many of these cannot be fourd in any Dictionary, 
and if they could it is not convenient to carry Webster’s Quarto in your 
pocket; and when you have it, and the words are there, how much time must be 
consumed in tumbling its leaves for information, which every phonetic word 
would carry legible on its own face! Now, not to speak of the increased 
economy of ‘printing, and the consequent diminution in the cost of books, 
which it is believed would not be inconsiderable, need any man ask for any 
higher ends than those already specified, in order to justify interest and enthu- 
slasm in any project? 

But it would require a treatise to describe the remoter benefits which would 
flow from the adoption of a suitable Phonetic Alphabet. Asto the merits of Dr. 
Torrey’s particular system, different opinions might be entertained. His 
method of indicating the vowel sounds seemsas simple as possible. The 
expediency of employing inverted letters, and some of the old and now super- 
fluous letters with new powers, is more doubtful. Entirely new characters 
would have some advantages. ‘hen as to the number of elementary sounds 
in the language, or sounds to be treated as such, he recognized but thirty 
seven, while Mr. Pitman makes forty two. And very possibly neither has 
reached a strictly accurate and complete analysis. Dr. Torrey did not 
claim perfection for his, but said, ‘‘ Let it be corrected where it is imperfect, 
and changed wherever it can be improved. But let each elementary sound of 
the language be ascertained and have itsown symbol.”’ And any imperfection 
in his method, or in Pitman’s, does not affect the principle, nor diminish the 
value of the object aimed at, nor prove it unattainable. 


But it will be thought, no doubt, that since a project, which promises so 
much, is not carried out, there must, after all, be some very grave objections 
to it. Objections have been raised, but I know of none which are not easily 
disposed of. It is said e.g.; and I know of no objection more weighty, that 
‘** Educated men, and the highest authorities, differ as to the manner in which 
many words should be pronounced.’’ [ answer. ‘This disagreement need not 
prevent their agreeing upon the elementary sounds of the language, nor upon 
certain signs which shail represent those sounds. And then, such an alphabet 
being adopted, when men differed in pronunciation, let their spelling differ, in 
the same degree. And then a man’s writings would exhibit the peculianties 
of his pronunciation, just as his vocal discourse does now. I see no evil in 
this, but think rather that it might be urged as an argument in favor of the 
system. The same might be said of those variations of sound, which 
emphasis occasions. If these could appear on the written page we should be 
far less likely to mistake an author’s meaning. But without noticing 
objections further, I may say that almost all, who have attended to the subject 
enough to understand it, are agreed that the adoption of a Phonetic Alphabet 
is *‘ a consummation most devoutly to be wished.’ But to reach it, Alas! 
they say ‘‘ hoc opus est ?”’ 


If an individual undertakes to write and print, in this method, he accom- 
-plishes nothing, but to mae himself the butt of ridicule for what appears so 
much like the bluudering of an ignoramus. (Though, by the way, the 
blunders of the illiterate, in spelling, have more of harmony with nature, 
more of intrinsic sense in them, than the accuracy of the scholar.) A 
Lexicographer, like Noah Webster, may succeed in effecting some slight 
changes, as he has in the common orthography of a few such words as 
neighbor, public, theater, &c. And some may think that a gradual process 
which has thrust the superfluous uw out of neighbor and lopped off the k 
from music, will at length bring the language to the state proposed. But 
not to say, that we have not a sufficient number of characters in the language, 
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even if the best possible use was made of them, such a reformation, at the 
rate which it has hitherto proceeded, can hardly be expected to be completed 
before that period when, as Astronomers tell us, the North Star shall have 
resigned its place to another luminary ! Shall we wait ? Does not neighbour 
need a reformation in its first syllable quite as much as in its last ? Would 
not two letters be better there than five? And if such little reforms as 
those alluded to are so acceptable when achieved, why not make thorough 
work at once, and end forever all the incongruities and absurdities of English 
orthography? Shall the so recently savage Cherokees, and the still savage 
Negroes of the Vy country, each have an alphabet of native invention, which 
enables any one of them to read with a few days study, and shall we go 
plodding on with those cumbrous, perplexing, anomalous and inexplicable con- 
glomerations, of characters, with no certain sound, which our Dictionaries pre- 
scribe as the jnst method of spelling words! 


But how can the great Desideratum be attained? I answer,—by the com- 
bined influence of a sufficient number whose judgment and taste the community 
will respect. Let but 50 such Men as might be named, in various depart- 
ments of Literature and Science in the United States, and as many more in 
Great Britain, but agree and give themselves energetically to the object, and 
this generation would see it accomplished. Let half a dozen of our most in- 
fluential Colleges unitedly determine upon it, and we might soon have it 
without waiting for England. As Prof. Jewett, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
is now laboring hopefully, to induce the Colleges of the land to unite in printing 
their catalogues from a common font of stereotype titles, why may they not 
be persuaded to combine to reduce the cost of all their printing, and of every 
body’s ee: in at least as great a ratio, by the introduction of phonetic 
symbo!s ? 

Ought a scheme to be pronounced impracticable, Utopian, or hopeless, which 
so many of the best judges pronounce most desirable, when nothing more is 
needed in order to effect it, than that those who ee approve the object 
should combine together and unitedly say we will have it! Why should not 
some of that enthusiasm which has been exhibited, not without effect, in the 
Postage Reform, be directed to an object like this? What is the cost of send- 
ing a ‘letter, compared with that of writing one? The time required is often 
worth vastly more than the postage. A Phonetic Alphabet would save a con- 
siderable portion of that time atany rate. Phonography would come as a very 
natural attendant of Phonotypy, and with a system as perfect as Pitman’s, 
three fourth’s the time at least would be saved, and one half the paper now 
required in writing. 

Shall not our language, now so rich, so copious, so admirable, in most 
respects, for the great ends of language, receive that simple improvement 
which would so enlarge the sphere of its benefits, which would ensure it a 
wider prevalance, and a still more rapid spread, and give it a vastly fairer 
prospect, than any other, to become the UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE OF THE 
Worup. 


Phillips Libra 
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